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ap We commence the publication of the message, 
er rather essay, of the president of the United 
States, on the constitutional power of the general 
government in respect to internal improvements— 
such as roads, bridges and canals. 
An article of considerable length, addressed to 
the editor of this paper, has appeared in the Wash- 
ington (City) Gazette, expressing a yery serious 
concern because we have not yet inserted the re- 
port and proceedings of the senate, with its accom- 
panying documents, on military affairs—that is, on 
the appointments of colonels Towson and Gadsden, 
ke.; and something like partiality is imputed, be- 
cause the «still-born report of the military commit- 
tee of the house of representatives” has had a 
place in this paper. The insertion of documents 
in the ReeisTER is so much a matter of course, that 
we had not thought of a liability to such a charge; 
but the latter was inserted simply because it was 
short. and the other deferred because it is long; 
making as much, in the whole, as we suppose will 
fill a sheet and a half of this work, or more. It was, 
therefore, laid aside as steck copy, to be inserted at 
some Convenient season, only for reference; believ- 
ing that there was no present interest in it, because 
the result had been distinctly laid before our readers 
and was known to every body; and, having nearly 
got through with such copy, we should have given 
out that report to our workmen last Monday, if 
the message about internal improvements had not 
chanced to be uppermost on the file of said copy; 
we were so perfectly indifferent on the subject, 
that ifit had struck us at the moment, that a single 
person would have preferred the other, it should 
have had the preference. We have been several 
times requested to insert these articles, respective. 
ly, but do not recollect ever to have been urged to 
give a place to either immediately. This is the 
true state of the case, and we indignantly reject 
any other as a real or imnlied cause of the delay— 
for it is offensive to truth. It is our business to 
publish official documents without enquiring whom 
they affect —such an enquiry never has been made, 
nor ever shall be. The report alluded to will be 
given complete, as soon as convenient. 

There isa feverish sensibility in many officers of 
the army and navy, that has its principle in the 
best affections of the human heart, but which is 
oftentimes productive of injury to those who shew 
it too rudely. The people cannot enter into or 
fully appreciate the niceties that oftentimes, (and 
very rightfully, sometimes), govern their conduct. 





TRAVELLING. The citizens of New-York are 
earnest in the pursuit of a policy, that will conti- 
nually acquire force as it proceeds. They have 
resolved that, as much as in them lies, their city 
shall become the place of arrival and departure of 
all who travel by land or water, inland, coastwise, 
or from or to foreign countries—and the amount of 
money gathered at that city, on account of such 
proceedings, is very great; and the business em- 
ploys and supports a numerous body of the people, 
Steam boats, other packets and stages, depart for 
and arrive from every place that will furnish a sup. 
port for them; and this support is perpetually in. 
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[tainty that such establishments affora, _. d 
of persons, perhaps, in a year, travel from ofl 
five hundred miles, or more, to New York, passing 
other great cities, to find conveyances to the south- 
ern ports, the West Indies, South America and Eu. 
rope; and, notwithstanding some opposition at 
other places, this city has nearly made a monopoly 
of the profits arising from such sources. Much as 


as grow out of public spirit and serve the public 
accommodation—or find fault with the people of 
New-York for making the most of their means to 
advance their own prosperity. The same course 
of proceeding is open to the citizens of other 
places, and if they do not, or cannot, pursue them, 
lit 1s not any reason why they should complain 
| that New: York finds it advantageous to follow them, 
We are led to these remarks by observing that a 
line of packets is to be established between that 
city and Havre, in France —a vessel to sail trom 
each place every month. By the establishment of 
another line of packets to Liverpool, a weekly come 
munication is about to be opened between New- 
York and that place. 

Messrs. Russert aNd Huxt. Notwithstanding 

the latter, (author of certain queries to the former), 
designated his residence im Vermont, that it 
might be known where he could be found, a writ 
has been issued to be served on him in New York 
—which fact he was informed of through a public 
newspaper! On seeing this, Mr. Hunt has wrote tu 
the marshal of the district, saying that he would 
be in that city before the return day of the writ, 
and cause his appearance to be endorsed thereon. 
He seems disposed, in respect to this affair, to be 
very accommodating. 
Hanp Times. We regret to learn, (says a Salem 
paper), that failures continue to take place almost 
daily at Boston, some of them of persons extensive- 
ly engaged in commerce. We are informed that 
within the last two months, there have been more 
than eighty failures in that city. The embarras- 
ment, distress and alarm, which such a state of 
things must necessarily produce, are indeed a seri- 
ous calamity.” 


months, is said to be more than three millions of 
dollars! 

We have not, lately, had any dashing failures in 
Baltimore—a little while ago, there were enough 
of them to serve us for halt a century; but the con. 
dition of things is so here that almost every body 
is wondering how other people live! The advan- 
tages, however, of the manufacturing business done 
in this place, is now fully felt and acknowledged, 
and it is rapidly extending. The mechanics and 
manufacturers are a very numerous class with 
us. There are few persons that have any thing 
like a correct idea of the quantity of labor bestow. 
ed on the manufacture of cloth and other things in 
the city and suburbs of Baltimore. 





Furxen’s FanTH. An extensive bed of this valua. 
ble article (for the want of which our woollen ma~ 
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discovered on the banks of the Hudson, A box of 
it has been sent to a factory that its quality may be 
tested by practical experiment. 


teen ae 


<6 ald 
Marre sugar, Mr. Moses Mather, of 6 ea one 
bs ren 9 
N. Y. has manufactured, in ibe F the: best quality 


“ss 


thousands and niPSeiling at from 10 to 12 dollars 
sugary This gentleman has a regular establish- 
ment for making sugar—his lot, containing the ma- 
ple trees, is of 50 acres, supplied with roads, about 
2000 pails to receive the sap, four evaporators, 
&c. and every thing is so constructed that four 
hands have managed the business with great ease. 
He doés not state how long these hands were em- 
ployed in gathering the sap and making the quan- 
tity of sugar stated; but we venture to say that there 
are few 50 acre lots of wood land in any country 
that are so profitable as this one. Mr. Mather has 
carried on this business for eight years. 
Wasnixeton! Speaking of the ancestors of this 
illustrious chief, a late British publication remarks: 
«lf a private country gentleman in Cheshire, about 
the year 1730, had not been overturned in his car- 
riage, it is extremely probable that America, instead 
of being a free republic at this moment, would 


_ have continued a dependent colony of England.” 


Now, with a regard for the memory and services 
of WasuincTow that amounts nearly to veneration, 
as if he bad been something more than a man with 
all the royal lines in the world for his subjects, we 
cannot believe it “extremely: probable” that, if “a 
private gentlemen in Cheshire had not been over- 
turned in his carriage,” the revolution in America 
would not have been effected. It is very true,,that 
our hero appeared as if created for the purpose 
which he accomplished—but, really, it is a Uitle 
way beyond human knowledge to believe that a 
private gentleman’s carriage was overturned, that 
an acquaintance might be formed with a lady, to 
result in her marriage, and so produce the instru- 
ment of a great and glorious event. Or, even if 
s0, Puovipence designed if, and so there was no- 
thing “probable” about it. Great men may produce 
great things—-but great things more often bring 
out great men. Washington was not of those who 

ave the earliest start ‘to the ball of revolution;” 

ut, with unequalled skill, he kept it a-going at 
times when it seemed likely to stop, for it depend. 
ed much upon him to keep it moving—and that he 
did it, will render him dear to generations of men 
yet unthought of—unanticipated. His memory 
must endure with the period of our planet, and 
be held in respect until earth itself is dissolved, 
«not leaving a wréck behind.” Yet we cannot be- 
lieve that the emancipation of thisnow great nation 
would not have been effected, if, by bad driving, 
or for the reason of bad roads, his paternal prede- 
cessor had not upset his carriage. As applied to 
the business of the revolution, there were many 
Washingtons, or those who would have performed 
the part of “fathers of their country.” Most ex- 


cellent he was—but a// excellence was not in his! 


own single person. 

FoREIGN EMIGRANTS. It would appear that many 
more persons have arrived in the United States dur- 
ing the present season, than in the last. A good 
number reach New York and other ports direct, 
but far the greater part arrive via New Brunswick 
and Canada. Those who take passages for the for- 
mer come over to Eastport, &c. where they obtain 


—— 


| delphia, Baltimore, &eC.. Many that arrive in Canada 
pass up the St. Lawrence and lake Ontario, and in- 


to the state of New York or proceed further west. 
ward. A party of about 30 lately arrived at Buffa- 
lo to join the colony of Mr. Burbeck, in Illinois, — 
They appeared to be substantial peeple, for among 
their property were cattle, hogs, geese, &c. of the 
most approved Kinds, which they had brought with 
them from England. 





LEGITIMATE SOVEREIGNS! The father of the pre. 
sent emperor of Russia was murdered, and those 
universally believed to have been among the assas. 
sins of the father, are in the confidence and employ 
of the son! His grand mother murdered her hus. 
band, put to death all of his relatives, and received 
several of the murderers into her bed! The bro. 
thers of the name of Orloff were ministers to her 
lusts, and the creatures that used the dagger when 
required by her. The last person that had claims 
to the throne, as a birth-right, was a most beautiful 
and highly accomplished young lady, who said that 
she was the daughter of the empress Flizabeth 
(predecessor of Peter, the husband of Kate) by a 
private marriage. She had kept this a secret, but 
at last it became known. In 1775, lured an agent 
ef count Orloff, who commanded the Russian fleet 
in the Mediterranean, she came to Pisa. The wretch 
professed to be much interested in her cause—and, 
to cut the story short, courted and married her, 
that they might mount the throne together! A 
grand naval fete was announced to be given on 
board the fleet, then lying at Leghorn—she was re- 
ceived in the great cabin, hand-cufied, and sent off 
to Russia by sea, and never afterwards heard of.— 
Whether Catherine closed her life by a dagger or 
suffered her to expire for want of food, was, of 
course, unknown; but some believed that she had 
been drowned in her dungeon by an over-flow of 
the Neva. Such is the i//ustrious family of Russia. 





Goop reasons ror war! It is well known thats 
party of persons, from the British frigate Topaz, 
went ashore in China, contrary to the laws of that 
country, and maltreated some of the people—and 
that others were killed and wounded bya cannon- 
ade from the frigate; that the Chinese, agreeably to 
their usages and laws, had demanded that the gun. 
ner, &c. of the Topaz should be given up to them 
for trial, in their own way—which demand had not 
been acceded to; and that, in consequence of the 
refusal, the Chinese authorities had forbidden the 
customary trade with the British, &c. They have 
adopted no other than this peaceful remedy to 
punish a flagrant violation of their laws. 

The Chinese make no distinction between homi- 
cide and murder, and “life for life”? is a fundamen- 
tal law of the empire, inflicted equally upon their 
own subjects and foreigners That they have a 
right to establish this principle, no one can question; 
and foreigners wlio come into the territory, are 
bound to submit to it, as to all other regulations for 
the government of the empire. 

About two or three weeks ago, I entered into a 
gentleman’s wood, and cut a walking-cane for my- 
self—even anoakling. If the owner had caught me 
in the fact, even though he might not have person- 
ally known me, he would, probably, have smiled at 
my fancy, or disputed my taste, and have direct- 
ed my attention to some other young tree more 
conformable to his own: but if I had committed 
such an act in England and been so detected in it, I 
should have been seized upon asa great criminal, 





vessels and re-sbip themselves to New York, Phila- j dragged before a magistrate, sent to jail and there 
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kept in irons, tried by a court as a wicked felon, and 
sent off to Van Deiman’s land, in the hold of a foul 
transport, 12 or 15000 miles from my wife and chil- 
dren, and there to remain as a servant or slave for 
15 or 20 years, or more, at the mercy of the judge. 
But to put the case in a strong and decisive point 
of view—suppose that, attached to an American 
vessel of war, lying in 4 British port and being on 
shore, I had entered the wood of some British no 
bleman; and therein, unthinkingly or unconscious 
of harm, cut down a young oak for a walking stick-- 
that the fact should be known, and an officer, with 
civil process, should board the vessel and demand 
my person to be tried by the laws of England, and 
be refused—what would be the result? Would not 
the whole power of the empire, disposable on the 
occasion, be exerted to bring me to what is called 
justice? Nay, might not the case even result in war 
between my country and Great Britain? The case 
of Pierce, killed off New York, by a cannon ball 
from the Leander, will shew what we thought of a 
matter not essentially different in its principle, 
but much less repulsive in its practice, according to 
our ideas of law, than was the proceeding had on 
board of the Topaz relative to the Chinese, in con- 
formity to their laws~-for their laws are not at ail 
speculative, or subject to any other than one con- 
struction on the subject—being positively life for 
life, whether caused by accident or design. No 
one will attempt to dispute the right of England to 
pass Jaws that will even hang a person for cutting 
a walking stick or killing a rabbit, or for any thing 
else, to operate within the realm—-for foreigners 
may keep themselves out of it, if they please. Why 
then should the right of China be questioned, and 
her peaceful measure for redress be so much re- 
prehended? It is not for one nation to pass upon 
the propriety of the general laws of another—else 
we should soon settle the question about the natural 
right of the family of the Guelphs to the throne of 
the United Kingdoms of Great Britain and Ireland— 
a doctrine as absur d and ridiculous as any that is 
entertained in China, or even among the Hotten- 
tots; a doctrine that is upheld by so many public- 
ly, but betieved in, privately, by no one to be just, | 
being wholly a political and priestly fiction. 

I am led to these remarks by seeing a long arti- 
cle from « Beli’s [London] Weekly Messenger,” on 
the dispute with the Chinese, which recommends 
ithe invasion of their country because its legal au- 
thorities have stopped the ¢rade with British mer- 
chants and shippers! This is quite astonishing to 
us, because *Bell’s Messenger”’ is one of the most 
moderate and generally correct works of all that 
are published in the British empire. The article 
states the causes of the dispute, resists the giving 
up of the person of the gunner to be tried accord 
ing to the violated laws of China, asdegrading; but 
insists that the trade with the country shall be 
maintained by force, if refused to negociation.— 
Now, this seems exceedingly modest. What would 
the editor of that paper think of the president of 
of the United States, if he should send a minister 
to London, to say—the trade to the West Indies is 
‘Mportant to us, open your ports, or we will cap- 
ture your islands? A minister so commissioned, and 
making such a demand, would not be listened to. 
fe would be treated with deserved contempt; and 
“depletion and.a strait waistcoat” would be seri- 
ously recommended to our president. Every body 
would think him a madman, for attempting to pre 
scribe to an independent nation what, and with 
whom, they should sell orbuy! 

The “Messenger” says that “the tea trade now 





———— 





constitutes the only lucrative branch of the com- 
merce of the East India Company,” that the «re. 
venue” derived from itis very large,from theamount 
of its consumption in England—and asks how the 
deficiency of revenue is to be supplied—what sub- 
stitute could be had for this “far sought €xotic?””” 

Aid proceeds to add—«“The question, there. 
fore, is, what will be the consequences. These 
may be very shortly stated. Either we must sub- 
Fmit and relinquish Canton altogether, and the tea 
trade; or we must demand thosé explanations of 
the Chinese government, and, perhaps, those rights 
of property, or indemnity, under some purchase or 
contract for our factory at Canton, which, in the no- 
torious spirit of the Chinese government, must lead to 
a war with that country.” ; 

- Again—*By the law of nations, every country 
has a right to prohibit another country from trading 
with it; and that such prohibition is no ground for 
war. It is, indeed, absurd to say that we have any 
right to go to war with the Chinese because they 
refuse to supply us with tea. But we anticipate that 
this difficulty will be removed by some outrageous insult 
on the pari of the Chinese, in giving the required ex- 
planation. The question then is, what is to be done: 
how isthe war to be commenced, and what must 
be its object? Its object must be, we should think, 
to make a permanent conquest of Canton, and of 
about three or four hundred miles of the countr 
round Canton, and to guard tt by posts, soln weal, 
perhaps, in the nature of Martelio towers, from ail 
the possible efforts of sucha power as the Chinese. 
We should think that an army of about twenty 
thousand men would be amply sufficient for a ser. 
vice of this kind, and, perhaps, this number of men 
might be sent from (ndia, the Cape of Good Hope, 
Ceylon, &c. It is absurd to talk of the many mil. 
lions of the Chinese empire, considering how these 
millions are disciplined and armed with match- 
locks, bows and arrows, &c. 

«In the event of such a conquest, the whole ex. 
pense of the war should be sustained by China, 
who should open her celestial chests upon the oc- 
casion. We must add a word, however, to this, and 
with which we shall conclude; namely, that if things 
should take such a turn, and we should make such 
a conquest, it should not be for the East India Com. 
pany, but for the British empire in general. 

«With repect to the empire of China itself, we 
have no compassion whatever for it. It is exactly. 
in the state which any one would anticipate to be 
the condition of an empire under a pagan super- 
stition, and which is so fully, so finely, and so briefly 
described in a book, which we trust is in the hands of 
allour readers, St. Paul’s Epistle to the Romans; men 
disregarding the light of nature, as visible in all 
the works of Providence, and finally, justly punish- 
ed by the Supreme Being in having this light en. 
tirely withdrawn : 

“The conquest of a people of this kind, except 
at the expense of permanent principles, on which 
all governments must rest, is the acquisition of a 
barbarous wilderness into the pale of civilization.” 

Now, here is an acknowledgment of the right 
of the Chinese to regulate their own trade, an easy 
way pointed out for making a quarrel, the plan of 
conquest suggested, the “holy scriptures” lugged ~ 
in to justify the deed, and the subjugation justified 
entirely, unless ‘sat the expense of permanent princi- 
ples, on which all governments must rest.” A stran 
tissue of rapins, robbery, religious cant and hypo- 
crisy. If it is not a ‘PERMANENT PRINCIPLE” that 
Fa nation has a right to make laws for ttself, and to re- 
| enlate ite own trade, we suauld like te know what a 
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“permanent principle” is. Surely, it isa principle 
on which every independent government acts—and 
the darling principle of England. 

But the Chinese are “pagans.” Shall the de- 
stroyer of India say to the emperor of China, “stand 
aside, I am holier than thou?” Their agent of de. 
‘golation and murder, the infamous Clive, while he 
lived, was haunted, as he believed, by legions of 
the ghosts of the innocent people that he nad de- 
stroyed —and, to relieve himself of the terror they 
inspired, he shot himself, that he might arrive at 
judgment for the dreadful deeds which he had 
committed to serve, and which were sanctioned 
by, the “honorable Fast India Company.” 

A Jate arrival at Philadelphia, from Canton, 
furnishes us with the present state of the case— 
that the India Company’s ships returned to Wham. 
poa in the early part of March, for the purpose of 
loading, and the supercargoes and writers of the 
Company to their factories at Canton about the 
same time. This step was taken by the Company’s 
servants, in consequence of an edict from the vice. 
roy, to the purport, that neither the property of 
the Company, nor the persons of its agents, were 
to be held liable forthe acis of British government 
vessels. 

It is said that the matter is to be settled by the 
two governments, and that the terms still insisted 
on by the Chinese, are the delivery of two men by 
the English, and that one or two of the Company’s 
ships are to remain at Whampoa as a place of re- 
fuge in the event of future danger or difficulty. 


Suspension of the trade with Cl.ina, 

The following edict of the viceroy (being the 
third in numerical order) was transmitted to the 
Hong merchants, in consequence of a representa- 
tion which they made in answer to the one which 
we published yesterday se’nnight. 


Yuen, gov. of Canton, a guardian of the prince, &c. 
Whenever it occurs that, connected with the said 
national commerce at Canton, there is any distur- 
bance, or disobedience to the laws of China, the 
commerce is to be immediately inderdicted, and 
the removal of goods and things up and down pro 
hibited, which is intended as a punishment and a 
warning. ‘This isan old usage, and has been acted 
on for many successive years. 
¢ Now the said nation’s man of war (Richardson’s) 
came to Canton as convoy to the merchant ships, 
and he allowed his man of war’s men to kill and 
wouna the natives. Next he made opposition, and 
would not deliver up the foreign murderers; there- 
fore I interdicted the whole of the said nation’s 
commerce, and in so doing, acted according to for- 
mer legal practice. 

In consequence of Ya te-si, Pat ti-chin, and Fuke- 
shin (Havisice, Patterson, and Cruikshank), three 
ships, having already taken in all their cargoes, I 
allowed them to proceed first to England, instead 
of waiting here at Canton, 
pity and compassion in me the governor, to these 
foreign merchants. It was an act of grace beyond 
what wasstrictly right and proper to be done. 

But these sbip’s captains are insensible to 
feclings of gratitude. [Haviside’s ship was away 
before this petition was sent. ] 
what I have done they make whining and clamorous 

r-texts, and write petitions- a proceeding exceed- 
ing'y disorderly and founded on faise principles. 

{ bere command you, te Hong merchants, to en- 
join these my orders on the said nation’s chief, and 
his coilleagnes—te require them to urge and com. 


But this was an act of 





In consequence of 





after they are tried and the legal proceedings clog. 
ed, then all the ships may open their hatches, may 
move goods up and down, and afterwards set sail; 
but if they will still gaze about, and hope, and lin. 
ger and delay, I hereby positively declare that I will 
not allow them to move up or down so much of 
goods, as a thread of silk, or the down of a plant, 

As to the question, whether or not the Hong 
merchants owe to the commanders and others, it is 
incumbent on the commanders to apply to the chief 
and his colleagues, who, with you, the Hong mer. 
chants, may examine into the affair and settle it. 

As to the household furniture, utensils, &c. whe. 
ther I will permit them to be moved down or not, 
must be deterred until the case of murder is in law 
concluded; and after that is done, I will issue ano. 
ther. 

The sum of the matter is this—that, for a man 
killed, it is absolutely necessary that a life be for. 
feited. Itis not by any means an affair that can be 
terminated by empty talk and reasonings. 

Let the Hong merchants order the chief and his 
colleagues to commuicate these commands to thei? 
several ship’s captains to obey the tenor thereof. 

JAOW KWANG. 
A special edict. (True copy of translation), 
lst year, 12th moon, 19th day—11th Jan. 1822, 





Stream noats. Mr. Thomas M. Hickey, of Lex. 
ington, Ken. “announces the information that 
means have been found, simple and cheap, and re. 
quiring but very little alteration in the present ma- 
chinery, the effect of which is independent of hu- 
man foresight, knowledge or care; and giving to 
that navigation all the safety that might be wished, 
by securing it against the breaking of boilers.” 

We sincerely hope that Mr. Hickey has discover. 
ed some improvement that will really accomplish 
what he proclaims to be fact. There is ho calcula. 
tion to be made about the extent to which steam 
navigation will go, anc whatever insures its safety 
must be regarded as highly important, indeed. But 
very few, if any, accidents have occurred on board 
of boats in which the low pressure engines are 
used. 





Tur prrires. A letter from on board the U. §, 
schr. Grampus, at Havana, says—“We left the schr. 
Shark off Salt Key, to wait for the boats, they be- 
ing out cruising off Sagua le Grande, with 130 men, 
S schooners, 5 boats, with 5 large guns and several 
swivels. Rephaenillo has three schooners, manned 
with 125 men each, with one long 9 and four 2 lb. 
swivels, but their vessels have no bulwarks.” 

“The principal establishment of the pirates is 
near Princippe, the capital of the island, and it 
hardly seems possible for the United States, with- 
out the aid of government, (honestly afforded), to 
put these maraudersdown. Most of these expedi- 
tions are fitted out, in the first instance, at a village 
called Regules, one quarter of a mile from this city, 
and under the very eye of the government. More 
than one ‘hundred persons belonging to this place, 
are known to be concerned in this infamous and 
abominable business—however, but little can be 
expected from the present rulers here, while they 
keep the men of war in port, and suffer the little 
patriot cruisers to capture their merchant vessels 
almost under the guns of the Moro, and on all parts 
ot the coast. The British cruisers seem to be as care: 
less of protecting their defenceless merchantmen from 
the pirates, as they are anxious to run from port i 


pel the delivering up of the foreign murderers, and port, carrying specie! In fact, there is no protec: 
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tion in chese seas to the unarmed mariner, but what | 
he derives from the flag of the United States.” 

Captain Fitz, arrived at New-York from the Ba- 
hamas, states, that about the middle of June, the 
wreckers had fallen in with a ship on shore, near 
Rum Key, the crew of which had been cut to pieces, 
and were found hanging in the rigging! They also 
found a brig at sea, near the same place, entirely 
deserted, supposed to have been robbed by the 
pirates. 

¢pOur naval force in the West India seas—or 
about to serve therein, is powerful; consisting of 
the Macedonian frigate, ship Cyane, sloops of war 
Peacock and Hornet; brigs Enterprize and Spark, 
and schooners Alligator, Shark, Porpoise and Gram- 
pus. 





Tur motner! The foliowing interesting para- 
graphs are extracted from the Village Record: 

A few days ago, a woman in Qaucake Valley, 
Northampton county, observed a rattlesnake coiled 
on a log near the bouse; she took her husband’s 
rifle out to shoot it, but, setting the gun near the 
end of the log{ concluded to kill it with a stick, 
which she effected—then reaching for the rifle and 
drawing it towards her, the lock struck a knot— 
the gun went off, and the ball entered her left side 
and came out near the shoulder—she did not fall, 
but took the rifle into the house and set it up—took 
her infant from the cradle, and bidding one of the 
older children to press her hand on the wound to 
check the effusion of blood, gave suck to her child; 
thus exemplifying the “ruling passion strong in 
death”—the last thought of the mother was asso- 
ciated with the comfort of her little one; a few 
hours after the woman was a corpse. 

Speaking of maternal tenderness, brings an anec- 
dote to my mind, related a short time ago to me by 
a gentleman from the south west, whichthe reader 
cannot peruse with indifference, although he may 
not see how it grows out of the story just told. In 
Mississippi, there was a hunter who used to allure 
the doe within reach of his rifle, by imitating the 
cries of the fawn—a simple cry like that of a young 
lamb—and when the mother was led tothe spot by 
the supposed voice of her young, he would kiilher. 
When the fact was known, a general burst of in- 
dignation broke forth against the man. From the 
most elevated in society, to the humblest negro on 
the neighboring plantations, there was an universal 
exclamation against the wretch who could trea- 
cherously betray to death, by an appeal to that 
most sacred of all instincts, the affection of a mother 
forher offspring. The hunter was obliged solemnly 
to promise to doso no more, or to abandon his home 
and his hunting ground. The feeling excited, and 
the interposition, were honorable to humanity. 

Untrep States’ LEAD MINES. A notice from the 
war department is published in the western papers, 
offering to receive proposals, at the office of the 
ordnance department, for leasing any of the lands 
of the United States containing mines of lead upon 
an annual rent of one-tenth of the product of the 
mines, to be deposited, in pure lead, in a store- 
house on the ground.—The leases are to be for 
three years, and not for a quantity of land, to any 
individual or company, exceeding three hundred 
and twenty acres, &c. Leases may be renewed at 
the expiration of three years, at the option of the 
government, reserving the mght to raise the rent, 
but not to a higher rent than one-fifth of the pro- 
duct. The advertisement is dated at the ordnance 


THE HERO of Orteans. On the fourth of July, 
at the celebration of American independence, in 
Nashville, Tennessee, governor Carroll delivered 
to general Jackson a sword, in testimony of the 
state’s approbation of his conduct, with the follow. 
ing address: | 


Major general Andrew Jackson: 

« By a resolution of the general assembly of this 
state, at its session of 1819, the governor was di- 
rected to “procure and deliver to you a sword, 
with suitable engravings thereon, as a testimonial 
of the high respect entertained by the state of 
Tennessee for your public services.’’ 

In obedience to that resolution, this sword has 
been procured, and [I am happy to have the oppor- 
tunity of presenting it to you on a day which must 
excite in your breast so many pleasing recollec- 
tions You gave your youthful exertions to the 
establishment of that independence, whose decla. 
ration we now celebrate. To its perpetuation you 
contributed in riper years, by those splendid 
achievments during the late war, which have “filled 
the measure of your country’s glory.”’ 

Accept, sir, this evidence of the gratitude of 
Tennessee. With it I tender you my best wishes 
for the duration of your health and happiness. In 
these wishes I know I am cordially joined+by our 
fellow citizens of the the state.” 


To which the general replied— 

«When I look around me, and behold many of 
those patriot-soldiers, descendants of the immortal 
heroes who acheved that national independence 
we this day celebrate, and who, when the tocsin of 
alarm and war was sounded in 1812, voluntarily re- 
paired to the tented field, in defence of their coun- 
try, with the determination either to preserve, in- 
violate, those inestimable rights, or perish in the 
attempt, I am inspired with feelings more easily to 
be imagined than expressed. 

It was on the military prowess of these brave 
and patriotic men, and their associates in arms, that 
the safety and defence of the country, as well as 
my military fame, rested; and they most nobly sup- 
ported both. Asa testimonial, then, of the appro. 
bation of my fellow citizens of Tennessee, for my 
public services, and the services of those gallant 
and meritorious officers and men, who so effectually 
seconded my exertions in the defence of our fron- 
tier borders throughout the late British and Indian 
wars, I receive, with pleasure and gratitude, this 
sword, which has been prepared agreeably to the 
resolution of the legislature of this state, and pre- 
sented by your excellency. 

It is these brave officers and men, associated with 
me in those trying scenes, and who so well support- 
ed the reputation of their revolutionary fathers, 
that most deserve their country’s approbation and 
warmest gratitude; it is their heroic exploits, as 
well as my public services, the resolution of the 
legislature intends to approve; and, as such, I re. 
ceive, with additional feelings of tire sincerest plea. 
sure, that testimonial, so freely bestowed on both 
them and me, by my fellow citizens. 

That I, the humble instrument in the hand of Ni- 
vine Providence, should have been the means of 
deliverance to our frontier borders from savage 
cruelty, and New-Orleans, the emporium of the 
west, from the ravages and pollution of a British 
army, is one of the greatest blessings Heaven can 
bestow; and that I should have been able, through 
all these difficulties and trying scenes, so to con. 
duct myself as to deserve and obtain the approba. 





department, June 15th.—MWat. Int. 
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ed by the resolution of their legislature, will be 
to me one of the most pleasing recollections of my 
future existence. : 

When I review the disinterested patriotism dis- 
played by the voluntary tender of the military ser- 
vices of the brave Tennesseans, during the whole 
British and Indian war, it excites in me mingled 
feelings of pleasure anc pride Their proffered ser- 
vices contained no constitutional scruples; were 
confined by no territorial limits; the order of their 
government for dismissal was the only limit to their 
services. This holy zal, with which the bosoms of 
the brave volunteers was fired, ought to be foster- 
ed and cherished, not damped, by the government; 
it is this zeal alone that can defend and preserve 
the liberties of our country, and perpetuate the 
existence of our happy form of government. 

I thank you, sir, most sincerely, for the good 
wishes you offer for my health and happiness. I 
cannot conclude without first invoking a similar 
blessing in your behalf: and, that the prosperity of 
the state of Tennessee, over which you preside, 
tay be commensurate with the courage and pa- 
triotism of its citizens, is, and ever will be, the first 
wish of my heart.” 





FOREIGN NEWS, 

Great Britain and Ireland. An arrival at New- 
York, furnishes London papers of the evening of 
the 13th June. 

The distressed condition of the people of Ire- 
land continues to increase—lurge subscriptions 
have been raised, but they are wholly inadequate 
even for present relief. “We repeat,” says the 
last Dublin paper, “that a million of men, women 
and children, are starving -are actually dying of 
hunger, and, inone of the finest seasons ever re- 
membered, a malignant fever, with every appear- 
ance of the worst symptoms of pestilence, has set 
in.” | 

“Some idea of the extreme distress to which the 
peasantry are reduced, may be formed from the 
fact, that, in the town of Galway, a number of wo- 
men are daily employed in drawing down turf from 
the bogs, in the neighborhood of the town, on their 
backs. For as great a load as they are capable of 
carrying, they obtain but one penny half penny; 
and, in order to obtain this scanty pittance to sus- 
tain life, they perform a journey of six miles, bare- 
footed, under a burning sun.” 

“We pledge ourselves to this fact—that the dis- 
tresses, in extent and degree, even in those pa- 
rishes where it was supposed to be less severe, is 
frightful and apalling; and that scenes have been 
witnessed by the visitors, which so far exceeded any 
idea that had been formed of what human nature 
could endure, that the beholders were obliged to 
retreat in dismay.and horror. We speak not of a 
solitary instance of wretchedness, such -3 we have 
described, but masses of it, where human beings 
had not tasted food for six and thirty hours, and 
where sixteen was only preserved by some morsel 
of food administered by creatures almost as pallid 
and wo worn, but who had just as many rags as 
enabled them to crawl out without outraging de- 
cency!!!” 

The colonial trade bill was to be read a second 
time in the house of Jordson the 15th June. Ata 
late royal levee, a part of the royal family were 
informed, it was “his majesty’s pleasure that they 
should not attend.”’ There is some low quarrel- 
ling in the illustrious house. G. S. Kemble, the 
celebrated player, is dead. The price of wheat, 





&c, wasdeclining. A meeting was held at Lloyd’s 
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io consider the propriety of voting 500/. for the 
relief of the people of Ireland—the proposition 
was lost, for it 246, against it 269. The monumen. 
tal statue of the late duke of Kent, one of the royal 
brothers, represents him as resting his right arm on 
the Bible! | 

France is quiet—the chambers were enquiring 
into the late expedition to Samana. Bb. Constant 
and the marquis Forbin des Issarts had fought a 
duel}, sitting on two chairs, at the distance of ten 
paces, the former being lame and unable to stand. 
They fired very calmly twice at each other, without 
doing harm, and then the quarrel was made up by 
the seconds. 

The debates in the chamber of deputies are, as 
usual, very tumultuous. The abbe Frayssinous, 
who recommended that the common people should 
not be allowed to learn to read and write, has been 
placed at the head of the education of France! 

Spain. The naval establishment, small as it now 
is, languishes for the want of money—which has 
been pretty liberally appropriated, but not receiv- 
ed into the treasury. The arrears of pay to the na- 
val officers, artizans and day laborers, are said to 
amount to $1,250,000. Some of these had not 
received any thing for 12 or 14 months. Thecon- 
struction of two frigates is suspended for the want 
of funds. The army is paid pretty regularly. 

It is confidently asserted by the Journal des De- 
bats, that the Spanish ambassador has received a 
note, in answer to that of M. Zea, in which Spain 
invites the European powers not to acknowledge 
the South American States. 

The priesthood is becoming more and more un- 
popular in Spain, as being the authors of the dis- 
turbances. : 

The cortes have requested the king “to inform 
every foreign government, which, whether directly 
or indirectly, would take part in our domestic con- 
cerns, that the nation is not ina situation to receive 
laws; that she possesses power and resources to 
cause herself to be respected; and that if she knew 
how to defend her independence and her king with 
glory, it is with the same glory and with still great- 
er exertions, that she will always know how to de- 
fend her king and her liberty.” 

Portugal. A circular of the Portuguese govern. 
ment to its ministers at foreign courts, dated the 
4th June, relates, that those of Vienna, Naples and 
Turin, having declared that they would not acknow- 
ledge the new order of things established in Por- 
tugal, his most faithful majesty immediately recall- 
ed his ministers from tliose capitals, and suspended 
his consuls in the dominions of the three sove. 
reigns from the exercise of their functions. 

Russians, Turks and Greeks. The pacha of Sa- 
lonichi had received reinforcements, and defeated 
the Greeks near Jerizza. After this, he fell upon 
thirty Greek villages, and carried away the women 
and children as slaves. 

The Greek population of the Isle of Scio were 
conveyed successively to Constantinople, and sold 
like vile herds; the most considerable persons and, 
women of the first families, were treated like the 
others. There were accounts at Constantinople 
of an unfortunate naval combat for the Turkish 
fleet, but no certain details were given. 

Those of the people of Scio that had not been 
sent off as slaves, were retained for deliberate 
butchery. The streets of the town were filled 
with their festering remains! 

Thousands of Greeks are exposed in the slave 
market at Constantinople, especially women and 
girls. Some of these kill each other to rescue 
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themselves from the Turks—some refuse food, and 
are lashed with whips—some are purchased for 
the express purpose of being murdered, for which, 
according to the Koran, “the faithful” will be 
eternally rewarded Inthe vicinity of Salonica, 
the Greeks, to prevent their wives and daughters 
from falling into the hands of the Turks, it is said, 
at the request of the females, had put them to 
deaih! 

It is stated that the English took an active part 
in the reduction of Scio—and it is also intimated 
that they éxpect to obtain the occupation of this 
island to facilitate their trade ia the Levant! It is 
hardly possible that these things can be true. 

A London paper, speaking of the 10,000 females 
that were dragged from Scio and sold as slaves, 
says, ‘‘what a howl would have been set up if so 
many hundred negroes had been disposed of in the 
same manner!” And adds, “The English govern 
ment is now upholding the system which produces 
the white slave trade in the east, and affecting 
great indignation that it should be carried on by 
other powers of the west.” 

QP The course of conduct that Russia will pur- 
sue, in respect to Turkey, is still uncertain. It is 
strongly reported that the Turks had agreed to 
evacuate Moldavia and Wallachia, as demanded by 
Russia, but later accounts tell us that they still oc- 
cupied them, The British minister at Constanti- 
nople has exerted himself to the utmost to preserve 
peace—and give up the Greeks to the mercy of 
the Turks. The Russianarmy remainsin statu quo 
—but it is said that vessels were clearing out at 
Odessa for Constantinople. The belief was very 
firm in London that there would not be any war, 
and the king of France, in reply to an address 
from the chamber of peers, on the 10th of June, 
says—“Since the opening of the session I have re 
ceived accounts which assure me that peace will 
nut be disturbed in the east. It is with the high- 
est satisfaction that ] announce to you this intelli. 
gence.” On the other hand, it is stated that the 
Porte has not committed himself as to the evacua- 
tion of the two provinces—that the soldiers of 
the marine had risen in insurrection against their 
chief officer, because he had recommmended pa- 
cific measures—and that Alexander would soon re- 
view his armies on the frontier. Our opinion still 
is, that his love of “legitimacy” and respect for the 
‘holy alliance,” will not cure him of his love for 
Turkey. - 

Hayti. It appears that a number of slaves have 
made their escape to thisisland, from Turk’s Island, 
Tortola, &c. and that they find an asylum therein. 

Cuba. The pirates are still busy off the coasts of 
thisisland. Among the vessels lately robbed, was 
the British brig Zephyr. She was-boarded by a 
piratical schooner of two guns, 9 pounders, and 35 
men. They abused the passengers and crew in the 
most. brutal manner, and made preparations as if 
to fire the brig, and burn her and all who were on 
board: but, on the captain delivering to them 1500/ 
sterling in gold, they retired, after plundering the 
vessel and abusing the people as they liked. It is 
to be hoped that these things will make the British 
cruisers a little more active than they have been. 

Brazils, A complete revolution seems to have 
taken place in this country. A national congress 
had been called, who declared the independence of 
the Brazile, and established the basis of a new go- 
vernment, which is to be on the representative 
principle. The first cortes was to meet onthe Sth 
or 6th of June last. The prince is nominally at the 


segs = 
A letter dated Rio Janeiro, 17th June, says—“A 
cortes has been called by this government, and di- 
plomatic agents are nominated, and will soon be 
despatched to England and the United States.” 
Chili, Peru, &c. Upper Peru is in quiet .pos- 
session of the royalists—La Serna’s force is 4,000 
men, and Ramirez has about half that number. San 
Martin was preparing an equal force to take the 
field against them. The two Spanish frigates that 
had been cruising in the Pacific, were given up to 
the agent of San Martin at Guayaquil—and one of 
them was captured by lord Cochrane after she bad 
carried the Peruvian flag for more than a month. 
Chiloe (the southern part of Chili), was yet possess- 
ed by the royalists—an expedition was fitting out 
against it. The famous brig Macedonian, of Bos- 
ton, is in another ecrape, having been condemned 
at Lima, as belonging to certain royalists. 
Mexico. We hear of some of the imperial pro- 
ceedings of the emperor Augustin. He seems to 
lord it, right bravely. Great preparations were 
making for his coronation—above a million of dol- 
lars had been appropriated to provide things for 
the ceremony. It is reported that his popularity 
was declining, and that some of the deputies have 
said that they were not invested with power to 
name an emperor, 
The Havana papers, as to intelligence from the 
late possessions of Spain on the continent, cannot 
be relied on, though they may tell the truth: but 
the narrative given in them of the coronation of 
Jturbide, makes that affair the act of a mob, und to 
appear as if his emperorship would not long wear 
acrown, The country is represented as distracted 
with parties and suffering for every thing. 
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Mexican Proclamation. 

Diario de Vera Cruz, May 29, 1822. 
Proclamation of our emperor, Senor Don Augus- 
tin the First. 

Inhabitants of the Mexican empire: The wish to 
preserve in addressing you, the tone and confi- 
dence of a simple fellow citizen, is even yet enter- 
tained by him whom you have been pleased to raise 
from that class, to the imperial dignity. What 
have you found in your compatriot to render him 
worthy of an honor so exalted and brilliant? Did 
you, perchance, see in him the man, who emanci- 
pated the nation from the tyranny of three centu- 
ries! Is the crown an offering of gratitude natural 
to so magnanimous and generous a people? Yes, 
certainly, gratitude, that sentiment which heaven 
has implanted in all hearts of this delicious region, 
never showed itself in greater force than at the 
time when our country recognized herself free and 
independent. From that moment, I was struck 
with admiration of the thankful feelings of the in- 
habitants—then, were the diadem and obedience 
tendered to me with free and sincere acclamation; 
and I would have then accepted them at once, mak- 
ing to my country this last sacrifice, assuredly the 
most painful, considering my natural dispositions 
and the object of my. wishes, since I began to insti- 
tute comaparisons between the disquictudes of the 
of the world and the sweets of solitude—had not 
my very duties and services pledged to the coun. 
try, furnished me with a two-fold motive for refuse 
ing her liberal offers, 

Fixed in the principle that every thing should 
be given up to the country; resolute and consist. 
ent in the plan conceived for the recovery of our 
national independence, and faithful to the treaties 








head of the executive power. 





} concluded at Cordova with a minister of the Spa- 
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Nish government, it will not be said that Iturbide | 
availed himself of the regard of the people, but only 
to moderate the demonstrations of their love and 
gratitude. Scarcely had public opinion begun to 
manifest itself through the press, designating him 
as the person to wield the sceptre of the empire, 
when he endeavored, without delay, to give it a 
different direction. He declared and proclaimed 


magistrate; as one interested in the glory of the 
nation, and punctilious and delicate in respect to 
what regards his personal interests. The laurels 
of that victory which broke the power of the op- 
pressors. of his country quietly encompassed his 
brows, and assigned proper limits to that laudable 
ambition, which fecundated all the virtues. Why 
then constrain him to ascend the throne, from 
whose elevation he can no longer view with com- 
placency the services rendered to his country, 
without feeling himself pressed down by the excess 
of his recompense?—The nation has so willed it; 
and Iturbide yields to her supreme will, now that 
he ascertains that it is not an inconsiderate move- 
ment of blind gratitude, but that irresistible im 
pulse which always directs the general wish to the 
end ef public prosperity. 

The nation, indeed, desired it eagerly; but was 
diverted from it by the dangerous collisions of opi- 
nions. The form of the government had no con- 
sistency; it was threatened alike to be made the 
despotism of those who struggled against her inde- 
pendence, and to beannihilated by her most en- 
thusiastic protectors. Our country was at one time 
exposed to drench with her blood the steps of a 
throne that a foreign prince might mount it, and 
at another to be torn in pieces by factions of her 
own sons. Meanwhile a mortal paralysis began to 
prevail, that stopped the supplies of the national 
treasury, enervated the army, benumbed the go- 
vernment, impaired the vigor of the empire, and 
prepared us to be the easy prey of foreign invasion, 
of secret machination, or of intestine discord. Eve- 
ry thing, in fine, betrayed certain symptons of that 
same anarchy into which the Mexican nation was 
about to plunge, when the imperial army proclaim- 
ed her independence at Iguala. 

And was the nation not to exert freely her will 
in such a crisis? Was not the hand which was 
adequate to save herin her preceding ominous si- 
tuation, laid ander an obligation, in consistency, 
ever afterwards to protect and save her? Yes, 
adored country, that same hand, with the single 
aim of your preservation, will sway the sceptre 
which you have confided to it! In the same spirit 
and measure that he sought honestly to decline it 
asa reward for past services, will he labor to sus. 
tain the weight which is added to it by the very one- 
rous circumstances under which it is received.— 
That which could not be conceded, without re- 
proach to your mere gratitude, cannot, blamelessly, 
be denied to your service, to your benefit, to your 
authority. — 

You have before you, my fellow citizens, the real 
impressions of your obliged compatriot. Heaven 
is a witness to them, that has deigned, so visibly, 
always to countenance his sincere aims. He attests 
Heaven, in proof of those which have determined 
him to accept the crown. You are also aware of 
our deplorable situation and the necessity of es- 
caping from it by whatever course. Full of virtue 
and moderation, you have chosen to pursue the 
dictates of gratitude, and to exercise the right in- 
herent in every free nation, to establish the form 
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of her governmest, and to nominate her chiefs, | 


on as 
The national willis respected; and he, in whose 
favor it is pronounced, cannot take umbrage at the 
dissent remarked in some persons before the for. 
mal act which elevated him tothe rank of first 
citizen and chief of the nation. Much less can those 
be objects of his dislike and resentment, who, for 
their dear country, will discover in him who is 
charged with the common welfare, only the ten. 
derness of a fellow citizen and a friend—in the ha. 
bit of obedience from his earliest years, he has had 
lessons of command unknown to those who acquire 
power by hereditary title: unaccustomed to preju- 
dice, vanity and adulation, he can feel and acknow- 
ledge the supremacy of thelaw, and be penetrated 
with the certain truth thatthe love of the people 
is the felicity of the prince, and the kindness of 
the’prince the felicity of the people. 


Oh! let this be the glorious foundation of your 
choice! 


of your favor, at so great a sacrifice of inclination, 
co-operate with me to the end that the imperial 
authority may be constantly directed to the pub- 
lic weal; to the repulse of all dangers which may 
threaten it, and to the aggrandizement of the em- 
pire: Above all, be persuaded of the very tender 
affection and cordiality with which the wishes of the 
nation are gratified by AUGUSTIN. 


Philadelphia Water Works. 


A writer in the National Gazette, gives the fol- 
lowing interesting particulars of the new works 
erected at Fair Mount, for supplying the city of 
Philadelphia with water. 


The design of the new water works is to supply 
the city and the adjoining districts with water, by 
means of a water power, gained by the erection of 
a dam across the river Schuylkill. The city has 
been hitherto supplied, imperfectly and expensive- 
ly, by steam engines. All the details of the water. 
ing system of Philadelphia, have, it is known, been 
long managed by eight gentlemen, forming a joint 
committee of the two councils, and called the wa- 
tering committee: and it wasin the autumn of 1818 
that this committee first suggested the substitution 
of water power for steam, and led the way to the 
present magnificent result. On the 19th April, 1819, 
the work was begun; it is now in successful opera- 
tion; and, with as much brevity as possible, I will 
give a sketch of the labor by which this result was 
prepared. Itis only in this way, that persons whe 
have not inspected the work, can estimate correetly 
its magnitude. 


The whole water of the river Schuylkill is made 
to discharge itself at about a mile from the city, 
over a dam twelve hundred and four feet long. 
This, however, forms only part of the original 
breadth of the river. The rest of it is now occu- 
pied by a msund dam, projecting from the east 
side of the river, where the mill works are erected, 
274 feet 6 inches in length, 12 feet in height above 
the overfall, 150 feet broad at its base, and con- 
tracting toa breadth of 12 feeton the top. The head 
pier, between the mound dam and the overfall, is 
sunk in 34 feet water at high tide. From the mound 
dam to the western shore, where the locks for the 
navigation of the river are erected, the bottom is 
a bed of rock, on which the overfall part of the 
dam is built. This part of the dam is made with 
cribs of timber, bolted and dove-tailed together, 50 
feet in breadth up and down the stream; and from 
17 to 18 feet across, filled with stone, and fastened 








And since, fellow citizens, you under.’ 
stand the motives which prompted the acceptance: 
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securely to each other. 
the upper side and on the top; and immediately 
above the dam, large quantitities of stone, quarry 
spalls and earth, are thrown in to tighten and se- 
cure it. 

The head race and mill sites on the eastern side 
of the river, were excavated from a solid rock, 419 
feet in length, 140 feet wide, and, in its greatest 
height or depth, 60 feet, and at its least 16. The 
mere gunpowder used for blasting, cost, at its low 
price since the war, upwards of 12,000 dollars. 

The head arches which connect the mound dam 
with the rock of Fair Mount, allow, passages into 
the head race of 59 feet in breadth, which, multi- 
plied by six feet, the depth to which the race is 
excavated below the overfall, allows the continued 
passage of a section of 354 square feet of water 
into the race. If to these arches be added the 
breadth of their piers and abutments, and the 
breadth of the head pier, &c. of the lock on the 
opposite side, it will give a total length of dam, &c. 
from slvore to shore, of more than 1,600 fect. 

The mill buildings are calculated for eight wheeis 
and pumps, of which one is now complete and in 
operation, and two more will be immediately com- 
pleted. The pumps are sixteen inches in diame- 
ter, with a stroke of four feet six inches, or six feet 
at pleasure. Each pump hasa separate iron main, 
through which the water is driven into a reservoir 
on the top of ahill, nearly 100 feet above the level 
of the river. The mains are all sixteen inches in 
diameter, and the length of the shortest is 274 feet. 
The wheel now in operation is fifteen feet in diame- 
ter, and fifteen feet long, with astroke of four feet 
six inches; makes eleven revolutions in a minute, 
discharging the entire contents of the pump twenty 
two times a minute. The second and third wheels 
are to be of the same length with the first, and six- 
teen feet in diameter. Each wheel will raise up- 
wards of a million of gallons in twenty-four hours. 

The dam is six feet six inches high, at high tide, 
and the tide rises six feet. The quantity of water 
running over the dam, in common times, is comput- 
ed at 420 millions of gallons in 24 hours. From 
these data, the extent of the power may be de. 
duced. 

The cost of the right of water power was 150,000 
dollars; and that oi the dams, locks, canal, mills, 
machinery, &c. is estimated at 235,000; making a 
total of $85,000 dollars. 


The ‘quantity of water supplied by the whole 
machinery, when completed, will be from eight to 
ten millions of gallons in 24 hours. ‘The three 
pumps to be finished the present season, will, alone, 
give upwards of three millions; more than double 
the quantity heretofore supplied by the two steam 
engines; and, after allowing for the interest of the 
capital expended, and the charges of superinten- 
dance hereafter, the cost of the larger quantity 
will not equal that of the smaller, ‘The complete 
establishment will supply the city of Philadelphia 
with excellent water, in a more profuse and luxu- 
rious degree, than, perhaps, any city in the world. 








CHRONICLE. 


_The frigate Constellation, capt. Ridgely, has ar- 
rived at New. York, from the Pacific—all well.— 


| Left Valparaiso on the 7th of May and stopped at 


Rio Janeiro and St. Pierre’s. Tie Franklin was at 
Valparaiso—the schooner Dolphin had just sailed 
for the coast of Peru. During her cruise of two 


I 


the vein is not ascertained. 


They are also planked on ; and men, by diseases and casualties, She has some 


money onboard, chiefly for merchants at Baltimore. 
The Worth Carolina 74, in company with the ship 
Cyane and corvette John Adams, arrived at Norfolk, 
from the Delaware, last week. The new ship, by 
the trial made, is thought to be a very superior 
sailer, and, in every respect, is an elegant ship. 
The brig Spark, capt. Elton, arrived at Norfolk 
< ye uk. from a cruise, last from Havana— 
all well. ater 


Native alum has been found on the banks of the 

great Au Sable river, New-York-—but the extent of 

je vein is Almost any quantity 
of this article may be furnished by the works near 

Baltimore, which have been in operation several 

years. ) 

American wine. Major Adlum, a valuable citizen 
of the District of Columbia, cultivates the vine to 
such an extent as to supply a considerable quantity 

of good wine for saie in the stores. 


Complimentary. ‘The society for the encourage- 
ment of arts, manufactures and commerce, held a 
meeting at Drury Lane theatre on the 29th of May, 
for the presentation of rewards adjudged by the 
society. A numerous’and fashionable company at- 
tended to witness the ceremony. The Courier, in 
its notice of this meeting, says that, among the re- 
wards which seemed most to engage the attention 
of the ladies, was “the large silver medal, and twen- 
ty guineas, to Mrs. Wells, Connecticut, United 
States, for a new material for fine plat, in imitation 
of Leghorn.” 


The Upper Mississippi. The Indians have made 
some objections to a working of the lead mines 
at La Feivre, but had yielded them up. The quan- 
tity and quality of the mineral is i to the high- 
est expectations that were formed of it. 

A destructive war exists among the Sauks and 
Foxes, and the Sioux, of the interior. The former 
had taken the tield with 600 men—there had been 
a battle, and the latter appear to have been defeat- 
ed; as the Sauks and Foxes brought in the scalps of 
20 men, and 14 children as prisoners, with the loss 
of two men killed and 5 or 6 wounded. 


An Alabama paper says—We learn that the Big 
Warrior, with the advice of his council, has forbid. 
den the missionaries in the nation to preach; but 
allows them to keep schools for the instruction of 
his youthful subjects in the various branches of 
useful learning. 


Sea-serpent. An account of the re-appearance 
of a sea-serpent off Nashant is inserted in the Bos. 
ton papers, with a great deal of confidence; sayin 
that the ‘periodical return” of this monster of the 
deep is now ascertained. He seemed to be about 
70 feet long, and to have raised his head 7 or 8 feet 
out of the water. 


A snake! The “Patriot,” published at Spring. 
field, Mass. says—The following singular occur- 
rence was communicated to us by a gentleman 
in Greenwich, which he says may be relied on as 
a fact:—Eleanor Smith, of Hardwick, fifieen years 
of age, on the 10th inst. puked up a live green snuke, 
nine or ten inches in length, which she bad proba. 
bly taken in three years since, while drinking at a 
brook. Our informant adds, that during that time 
she had been confined to her bed, and had become 
much emaciated. ‘Tq sit or stand put her in the 
greatest pain, as would the smell or taste of meat. 
The snake was perfectly lively, running about the 
house, up on to chairs, tables, &c. She is now 





years and five months, this yessethas lost 15 officers |free from pain, and is apparently on the recovery, 

























- given), of 70 years old and upwards—one of whom 
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Longevity. Joshua Brooks lately died in Néw- 
York, whose age was supposed to be 120, and a 
Mr. Hoffman, in Massachusetts, who was 105 years 
old. if Franklin were alive, he might even still 
Say, that the children of some of the early settlers 
are not yet dead! , 

‘The Portland Gazette mentions the case of John 
Ficket and his wife, living at Cape Elizabeth, both 


aged about 94, who are in good health, and read } 


their bible without the use of glasses, It is now 
seventy five yeats since their marriage; a period of 
conjugal union that has very few parallels. 

A lady, who is 105 years old, lately attended the 
funeral of her daughter, aged 68, at Portland, Me. 

Within five miles of a place called «the Oak,” in 
Talbot county, Maryland—a thinly populated dis. 
trict, and one half of the part designated covered 
with the tributary waters of the Chesapeake, there 
are now living thirty persons, (whose names are 


is 98, another 86, a third 84, &c. 

Man of War’s tackle. The sails and cordage of 
a first rate man of war, require 180,000 lbs, of rough 
hemp for their construction; and it is said to average 
five acres of land to produce aton of hemp. ‘Thus 
one of these most monstrous towers of human inge- 
nuity, consumes a produce of 424 acres of land to 
furnish its necessary tackle. 

Singular petrifaction. The following case has 
been published in a paper printed at Eaton, Ohio, 
and has every appearance of being a true repre- 
sentation—the same fact, we apprehend, has been 
before alluded to in several letters and accounts 
from the west: «An elderly gentleman, who lately 
died in Fayette county, state of Kentucky, previ- 
ous to his death requested that his daughter’s re- 
mains should be disinterred and deposited by the 
side of hisown. His daughter had been buried 
about eleven years, in the county of Bourbon, Ky. 
After his decease, the old gentleman’s request was 
complied with. To the great surprise and astonish- 
ment of those engaged in raising the daughter’s re- 
mains, her body was found to be entire, and of its full 
size. Ona minute examination, it was discovered 
to be perfectly petrified—its specific gravity was 
about the same asthat of common limestone. Her 
countenance had undergone so small an alteration 
that her husband, it is said, on beholding her, faint- 
ed away.” 

Nashville, (Ten.) June 29. It is, perhaps, wor- 
thy of remark, as having a tendency to shed some 
light on the antiquities of this state, that the man- 
tle of feathers in which two human bodies were 
some years since found enveloped, in the county 
of Warren, were not dissimilar to those alluded to 
in the letter of Cortez to the king of Spain, in the 
conquest of Mexico:— 

“Montezuma,” says Cortez, “likewise establish. 
ed two plantations or settlements, in one of which 
a pond was constructed, capable of supporting five 
hundred ducks, whose feathers the Mexicans employ 
in clothing.” 

This fact is worth a thousand visionary theories 
respecting the antiquity of these remains, and the 
nation of people to which we are indebted for 
them. 

Vincennes, (Ind.) July 6. In the case of the state 
of Indiana against the State bank, on a writ of guo 
warranto, which came on for trial in this court dur. 
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Internal Improvement. 


Letters of the president of the United States, on the 
subject of internal improvements, transmitted to the 
house of representatives, with his objections to the 
bill for the “preservation and repair of the Cumber. 
land road,” May 4, 1822. 


To the house of representatives: . 

Having duly considered the bill, entitled ‘an act 
for the preservation and repair of the Cumberland 
road,” it is with deep regret, approving, as [ do, the 
volicy, that [am compelled to object to its passage, 
and to return the bill to the house of representa- 
tives, in which it originated, under a conviction 
that congress do not possess the power, under the 
constitution, to pass sucha law. 


A power to establish turnpikes with gates and 
tolls, and to enforce the collection of the tolls by 
penalties, implies a power to adopt and executea 
complete system of internalimprovement. A right 
to impose duties to be paid by all persons passing a 
certain road, and on horses and carriages, a8 is done 
by this bill, involves the right totake the land from 
the proprietor, on a valuation, and to pass laws for 
the protection of the road from injuries,and if it exist 
as to one road, it exists as to any other, and to as ma. 
ny roads as congress may think proper to establish, 
A right to legislate for one of these purposes, isa 
right to legislate forthe others. It is a complete 
right of jurisdiction and sovereignty for all the 
purposes of internalimprovement, and not merely 
the right of applying money, under the power 
vested in congress to make appropriations, under 
which power, with the consent of the states through 
which this road passes, the work was originally 
commenced, and has been so far executed. [am 
of opinion, that congress do not possess this pow- 
er; that the states, individually, cannot grant it: 
for, although they may assent to the appropriation 
of money within their limits for such purposes, they 
can grant no power of jurisdiction or sovereignty, 
by special compacts with the United States. This 
power can be granted only by an amendment to 
the constitution, and in the mode prescribed by it. 


If the power exist, it must be either because it 
has been specifically granted to the United States, 
or that it is incidental to some power which has 
been specifically granted. If we examine the spe- 
cific grants of power, we do not find it among them; 
nor is it incidental to any power which has been 
specifically granted. 


It has never been contended that the power was 
specifically granted. It is claimed only as being 
incidental to some one or more of the powers which 
j are specifically granted. The following are the 

powers from which it is said to be derived: 

lst. From the right to establish post offices and 
post roads. 2d. From the right to declare war. 
3d. To regulate commerce. 4th. To pay the 
debts, and provide for the common defence and 
general welfare. 5th. From the power to make 
all laws necessary and proper for carrying into 
execution all the powers vested by the constitution 
in the government of the United States, or in any 
department or officer thereof. 6th, and lastly, 
From the power to dispose of, and make all need: 
ful rules and regulations respecting the territory 
and other property of the United States. Accord- 


—— 


ing its late sitting, the jury found a verdict of} ing to my judgment, it cannot be derived from 
either of those powers, nor from all of them united, 
and, in consequence, it does not exist. 

Having stated my objections to the bill, I should 


guilty,on many serious charges alleged by the coun- 
sel in behalf uf the state—and on yesterday, the 
court pronounced judgment of forfeiture of the 





‘charter of the institution, Good/ 


now cheerfully communicate, at large, the reasons 
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on which they are founded, if I had time to re- 

duce them to such form as to include them in this 

aper. The advanced stage of the session renders 

that impossible. Having, at the commencement ot 

my service in this high trust, considered it a duty te 
express the opinion, that the U. States do not pos- 

sess the power in question, and to suggest, for the 
consideration of congress, the propriety of recom. 
mending to the states an amendment to the consti- 

tut, to vest the power in the United States, my at 

tention has been often drawn to the subject since, 

in consequence whereof I have occasionally com. 

mitted my sentiments to paper respecting it. The 

| form which this exposition hus assuméd is not such 
as I should have given it had it been intended for 
congress, nor isit concluded. Nevertheless, as it 
| contains my views on this subject; being one which 

{1 deem of very high importance, and which, in 





: many of its bearings, has now become peculiarly 
: urgent, I will communicate it to congress, if in my 
: ower, in the course of the day, or certainly on 
“4 Monday.next. JAMES MONROE. 

“ Washington, May 4th, 1822. 

zt . 

oF To the house of representatives - 

st I transmit the paper, alluded to in the message 
a of this day, on the subject of internal improve- 
h. ments. JAMES MONROE. 

5 a Washington, May 4, 1822. 

‘te 

Views of the president of the United States, on the sub 
= ject of internal improvements, 

ler It may be presumed that the propositions relat- 
igh [B) ing to internal improvements, by roads and canals, 
lv which has been several times before congress, will 
am be taken into consideration again; either for the 
We purpose of recommending to the states the adop. 
t it: ' tion of an amendment to the constitution, to vest 
ion the necessary power in the general government, or 
hey to carry the system into effect, on the principle 
nty, [my that the power has already been granted. It seems 
This —} to be the prevailing opinion, that great advantage 
t to JE would be derived from the exercise of sucha pow- 
y it. er by congress. Respecting the right there is 


| much diversity of sentiment. It is of the highest 
| importance that this question should be settled. 
If the right exist, it ought, forthwith, to be exer- 
cised. lif does not exist, surely those who are 
friends to the power ought to unite in recommend 
} ing an amendment tothe constitution to obtain it. 
! propose to examine this question. 


The inquiry confined to its proper objects, and 
within the most limited scale, is extensive. Our 
government is unlike other governments, both in 
its originandform. In analysing it, the differences, 
§ ‘0 certain respects, between it and those of other 
nations, ancient and modern, necessarily come into 
view. I propose to notice these differences, so far 
as they are connected with the object of inquiry, 
and the consequences likely to result from them, 
varying, in equal degree, from these which have 
attended other governments. The digression, if 
itmay be so called, will, in every instance, be short, 


and the transition to the main object immediate 
and direct. 


To do justice to the subject, it will be necessary 
to mount to the source of power in these states, 
and to pursue this power in its gradations and 
distribution among the several departments in 
which it is now vested. The great division is be- 


tween the state governments and the general go- 
vernment. 


































































































If there was a perfect accord, in every | 


| instance, as to the precise extent of the powers 


granted to the general government, we should 
then know, with equal certainty, what were the 
powers which remained to the state governments; 
since it would follow, that those which were not 
granted to the one would remain to the other. 
But it is on this point, and particularly respecting 
the construction of these powers, and their inci- 
dents, that a difference of opinion exists; and 
hence it is necesssary to trace, distinctly, the ori- 
gin of each government; the purposes intended by 
it; and the means adopted to accomplish them. 
By having the interior of both governments fully 
before us, we shall have all the means which can 
be afforded to enable usto form a correct opinion 
of the endowments of each. : 

Before the revolution, the present states, then 
colonies, were separate communities, unconnected 
with each other, except in their common relation 
to thecrown. Their governments were instituted 
by grants from the crown; which operated, accord- 
ing to the conditions of each grant, in the nature 
of a compact between the settlers in each colony 
and the crown. All power not retained in the 
crown was vested, exclusively, in the colonies; 
each having a government, consisting of an exe- 
cutive, a judiciary and a legislative assembly, one 


; branch of which was, in every instance, elected by 


the people. No office was hereditary, nor did any 
title under the crown give rank or office in any of 
the colonies. In resisting the encroachments of 
the parent country, and abrogating the power of 
the crown, the authority which had been held by 
it, vested, exclusively, in the people of the colo- 
nies. By them was a congress appointed, com- 
posed of delegates from each colony who managed 
the war, declared independence, treated with fo- 
reign powers, and acted, in all things, according 
to the sense of their constituents. The declara- 
tion of independence confirmed in form what had 
before existedin substance. It announced tothe 
world new states, possessing and exercising com- 
plete sovereignty, which they were resolved to 
maintain. They were soon after recognized by 
France and other powers; and, finally, by Great 
Britain herself, in 1783. 

Soon after the power of the crown was annulled, 
the people of each colony establisned a constitu- 
tion or frame of government for themselves; in 
which three separate branches, a legislative, execu- 
tive, and judiciary, were instituted, each indepen- 
dent of the others. To these branches, each hav- 
ing its appropriate portion, the whole power of the 
people, not delegated to congress, was communi- 
cated; to be exercised for their advantage, on the 
representative principle, by persons of their ap- 
pointment, or otherwise deriving their authority 
immediately from them, and holding their offices 
for stated terms. All the powers necessary for 
useful purposes, held by any of the strongest go- 
vernments of the old world, not vested in con- 
gress, were imparted to these state governments, 
without other checks than such as are necessary 
to prevent abuse, in the form of fundamental de- 
clarations, or bills of right. The great difference 
between our governments and those of the old 
world, consists in this, that the former, being re- 
presentative, the persons who exercise their pow- 
ers do it, not for themselves, or in their own right, 
but for the people; and, therefore, while they are 
in the highest degree efficient, they can never be- 
come oppressive. It is this transfer of the power 
of the people to representative and responsible 
bodies, in every branch, which constitutes the great 
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improvement in the science of government, and and credit shall be given, in each state, to the re, 


forms the boast of our system. It combines all 
the advantages of every known government, with- 


cords and acts of every other state. 


Att. 5. Delegates shall be annually appointed, 


out any of their disadvantages. It retains the} by the legislature of each state, to meet in con. 
sovereignty in the people, while it avoids the tu-| gress on the first Monday in November, witha 


mult and disorder incident to the exercise of that | power torecal, &c. 


No state shall appoint less 


power by the people themselves. It possesses all | than two, nor more than seven, nor shall any dele. 
the energy and efficiency of the most despotic go- | gate hold his office for more than three in six years, 
vernments, while it avoids all the oppressions and | Each state shall maintain its own delegates. Each 


abuses inseparable from those governments. 


In every stage of the conflict, from its com- 
mencement, until March, 1781, the powers of con- 
gress were undefined, but of vast extent. [The 


state shall have one vote. 
shall not be impeached, and the members shall be 
protected from arrests, except for treason, &c, 


Freedom of speech 


Art. 6. No state shall send or receive an em- 


assemblies, or conventions, of the several colonies, | bassy, or enter intoa treaty with a foreign power, 
being formed by representatives from every county | Nor shall any person, holding any cffice of profit 
in each colony, and the congress by delegates | or trust under the United States, or any state, ac. 
from each colonial assembly, the powers of the | ceptany present, emolument, office, or title, from 


latter, for general purposes, resembled those of the | a foreign power. 


former, for local. They rested on the same basis, 


Nor shall the United States, or 
any state, grant any title of nobility. No two states 


the people, and were complete for all the pur-} shall enter into any treaty without the consent of 


‘poses contemplated) Never was a movement so/ congress, 
The nation | ties, which may interfere with any treaties entered 


‘spontaneous, so patriotic, so efficient. 


exerted its whole faculties in support of its rights] into by the United States. 


No state shall lay any imposts, or du- 


No state shall engage 


and of its independence, after the contest tookjin war, unless invaded or be menaced with inva- 


that direction, and it succeeded. It was, however, 
foreseen, at a very early stage, that, although the 
patriotism of the country might be relied on in 
the struggle for its independence, a weil digest. 
ed compact would be necessary to preserve it, af- 
ter obtained. A plan of confederation, was, incon-, 
sequence, proposed and taken into consideration 
by congress, even at the moment when the other 
reat act which severed them from Great Britain, 
and declared their independence, was proclaimed } 
to the world. \This compact was ratified on the 
Qist March, 1781, by the lest state, and thereupon 
carried into immediate effect. 


The following powers were vested in the Unit- 
ed States by the articles of confederation. As 
this, the first bond of union, was in operation 
nearly eight years, during which time a practical 
construction was given to many of its powers, all 
of which were adopted in the constitution, with 
important additions, it is thought that a correct 
view of those powers, and of the manner in which 
they were executed, may shed fight on the subject 
under consideration. It may fairly be presumed, 
that where certain powers were transferred from 
one instrument to the other, and inthe same terms, 
er terms descriptive only of the same powers, that 
it was intended that they shouid be construed in 
the same sense in the latter, that they were in the 
former. 

Article 1 declares that the style of the confede- 
racy shail be, The United States of America. 

Art. 2. Each state retains its sovereignty, free. 
dom and independence, and every power and 
right which is not expressly delegated to the U. 
States. 

Art. 3. The states severally enter into a firm 
Jeague of friendship with each other, for their com- 
mon cCefence, the security of their liberties, and 
their mutual and general welfare, binding them- 
selves to assist each other against all force offered 
to, or attacks made uj-9n them, on account of re- 
ligion, sovereignty, trade, &c, 

Art. 4. The free inhabitants of each state, pau- 
pers, vagabonds, and fugitives from justice, ex- 
cepted, shall be entitled to all the privileges and 
immunities of free citizens in the several states, 
&e. Fugitives from justice into any of the states, 
shall be delivered up on the demand of the execu- 
tive of the state from which they fled. Full-faith 








sion by some Indian tribe; nor grant letters of 
marque or reprisal, unless it be against pirates, nor 
keep up vessels of war, nor any body of troops, 
in time of peace, without the conseut of congress; 
but every state shall keep up a well regulated mi- 
litia, &e. 

Art. 7. When land forces are raised by any state 
for the common defence, all officers of, and under, 
the rank of colonel, shall be appointed by the le. 
gislature of each state. 

Art. 8. All charges of war, and all other expen. 
ses which shall be incurred for the common de. 
fence or general welfare, shall be defrayed out of 
a@ common treasury; which shall be supplied by the 
several states, in proportion to the value of all the 
land in each state, granted to individuals. The 
taxes for paying such proportion shall be levied 
by the several states. 


Art. 9. Congress shall have the sole and exclu- 
sive right and power of determining on peace and 
wai, except in the cases mentioned in the 6th arti 
cle; of sending and receiving ambassadors; enter: 
ing into treaties and alliances, except, &c.; of es 
tablishing rules for deciding what captures on land 
and water shall be tega!; of granting letters of 
marque and reprisal in time of peace; appointing 
courts for the trial of piracies and felonies on the 
high seas; for deciding controversies betwen the 
states, and between individuals claiming lands un: 
dertwo or more states, whose jurisdiction has been 
adjusted; of regulating the alloy and value of coin 


struck by their authority, and of foreign coin; fix IF 


ing the standard of weights and measures; regulat- 
ing the trade with the Indians; establishing and re 
gulating post offices from one state to another, and 
throughout all the state, and exacting such post: 
age as may be requisite to defray the expenses ol 
the office; of appointing all officers of the land 


forces, except regimental; appointing all the off-g 


cers of the naval forces; to‘ascertain the necessat’ 
sums of money to be raised for the service of the 
United States, and appropriate the same; to borroW¥ 
money, and emit bills of credit; to build and equ? 
a navy; to agree on the number of land forces, an 
to make requisitions on each state for its quote 
that the assent of nine states shall be requisite t 
these great acts. | 

Art. 10 regulates the powers of the committee ¢ 
the states, to sit in the recess of congress. 
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Art 11 provides for the admission of Canada into 
she confederation. “4 

Art. 12 pledges the faith of the United States 
for the payment of all bills of credit issued, and 
money borrowed, on their account. 

Art. 13. Every state shall abide by the determi- 
nation of the United States, on all questions sub- 
mitted to them by the confederation. The articles 
of the confederation to be perpetual, and not to 
be altered without the consent of every state. | 

This bond of union was soon found to be utterly 
incompetent to the purposes intended by it. It was 
defective in its powers; it was defective also in the 
means of executing the powers actually granted by 
it. Being aleague of sovereign and independent 
states, its acts, like those of all other leagues, re- 
quired the interposition of the states composing it, 
to give them effect within their respective juris- 
dictions. The acts of congress, without the aid of 
state laws to enforce them, were altogether nuga- 
tory. The refusal or omission, of one state, to 
pass such laws, was urged as a reason to justify 
like conduct in others, and thus the government 
was soon at a stand. 

The experience of afew years demonstrated that 
the confederation could not be relied on, for the 
security of the blessings which had been derived 
from the revolution. The interests of the nation 
required a more efMiciecnt government, which the 
good sense and virtue of the people provided, by 
the adoption of the present constitution. 

The constitution of the United States was form- 
ed by a convention of delegates from the several 
states, who met in Philadelphia, duly authorized 
for the purpose, and it was ratified by a convention 
in each state, which was especially called to consi- 
der and decide on the same. In this progress the 
state governments were never suspended in their 
functions. On the contrary, they took the lead in 
it. Conscious of their incompetency to secure to 
the union the blessings of the revolution, they pro- 
moted the diminution of their own powers, and the 
enlargement of those of the general government 
inthe way in whichthey might be most adequate 
andefficient. Itis believed that no other example 
can be found of a government exerting its influ- 
ence to lessen its own powers; of a policy so enligh- 
tened; of a patriotism so pure and disinterested. 
The credit, however, is more especially due to the 
people of each state, in obedience to whose will, 
and under whose control, the state governments 
acted. 

The constitution of the U. States being ratified by 
the people of the several states, became, of neces- 








sity, to the extent of its powers, the paramount au- 
thority of the union. Ox sound principles it can 
be viewed in no other light. The people, the 


highest authority known to our system, from whom } 


| 
| 


eetemetened 


the several states, incapable of change, until altered 
by the will of the majority. In the institution of 3 
state government by the citizens of a state, a come 
pact is formed, to which all and every citizen are 
equal parties. They are also the sole parties, and 
may amend it at pleasure. In the institution of the 
government of the United States, by the citizens of 
every state, a compact was formed between the 
whole American people, which has the same force, 
and partakes of all the qualities, to the extent of 
its powers, as a compact between the citizens of a 
state, in the formation of their own constitution.— 
it cannot be altered, except by those who formed 
it, or in the mode prescribed by the parties to the 
compact itself, 3 

This constitution was adopted for the purpose of 
remedying all the defects of the confederation, and 
in this it has succeeded, beyond any calculation 
that could have been formed of any human institu- 
tion. By binding the states together, the constitu- 
tion pertorms the great office of the confederation; 
but it is in that sense only, that it has any of the pro- 
perties of that compact, and in that it is more effec- 
tual, to the purpose, as it holds them together by 
a much stronger bond; and in all other respects, in 
which the confederation failed, the constitution 
has been blessed with complete success. The con- 
federation wasa compact between separate and in- 
dependent states; the execution of whose articles, 
in the powers which operated internally, depended 
on the state governments. But the great office of 
the constitution by incorporating the people of 
the several states, to the extent of its powers, 
into one community and enabling it to act di- 
rectly on the people, was to annul the powers 
of the state governments to that extent, except 
in cases where they were concurrent, and to 
preclude their agency in giving effect to those 
of the general government. The. government of 
the United states relies on its own means for the 
execution of its powers, as the state governments 
do for the execution of theirs; both governments 
having a common origin, or sovereign, the people; 
the state governments the people of each state, the 
national government the people of every state, and 
being amenable to the power which created it. It 
is by executing its functions as a government, thus 
originating and thus acting, that the constitution of 
the United States holds the states together, and 
performs the office of a league. It is owing to the 
nature of its powers, and the high source from 
whence they are derived, the people, that it per- 
forms that office better than the confederation, or 
any league which ever existed, being a compact 
which the state governments did not form, to which 
they are not parties, and which executes its owa 
powers independently of them. 

Thus were two separate and independent go- 


all our institutions spring, and on whom they de-| vernments established over our Union, one for lo- 


pend, formed it. 
states thought proper to incorporate themselves in- 
to one community, under one government, they 


| 


Had the people of the severa!}| cal purposes, over each state, by the people of the 


state; the other, for national purposes over all the 
states, by the people of the United States. The 


might have done it. ‘They had the power, and | whole power of the people, on the representative 
there was nothing then, nor is there any thing now, principle, is divided betweenthem. ‘The state go- 
should they be so disposed, to prevent it. They} vernments are independent of each other; and, to 
wisely stopped, however, at a certain point, extend- | the extent of their powers, are complete sovereign. 


ing the incorporation to that point, making the na- 
tional government, thus far a consolidated govern- 
ment, and preserving the state governments, with- 
out that limit, perfectly sovereign and independent 
of the national government. Had the people of 
tke several states incorporated themselves into ore 


community, they must have remained such; their! re 
constitution becoming then, like the constitution of! sovereiguty is in the people alone. 





ties. The national government begins where the 
state governments terminate, except in some in- 
stances where there is a concurrent jurisdiction be- 
tween them. This government is, also, according 
to the extent of its powers, a complete sovereignty. 
I speak here, as repeatedly mentioned before, alto- 
gether of representative sovereignties, for the real 
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The history of the world affords nu such exam- 
ple of two separate and independent governments 
established over’the same people; nor can it exist, 
except in governments founded on the sovereignty 
of the people. In monarchies, and other govern- 
ments not representative, there can be no such divi- 
sion of power. The government is inherent in the 

ossessor; it is his, and cannot be taken from him 
without a revolution. “In such governments, alli- 
ances and leagues alone are practicable. But with 
us, individuals count for nothing in the offices 
which they hold; that is, they have no right to them. 
They hold them as representatives, by appoint- 
ment from the people, in whom the sovereignty is 
exclusively vested. It is impossible to speak too 
highly of this system, taken in its two-fold charac- 
ter, and in all its great principles of two govern. 
ments, completely distinct from, and independent 
of, each other; each constitutional, founded by, and 
acting directly on, the people; each competent to 
all its purposes, administering all the blessings for 
which it was instituted, without even the most re- 
mote danger of exercising any of its powers in a 
way to oppress the people. A systemi capable of 
expansion over a vast territory, not only without 
weakening either government, but enjoying the 
peculiar advantage of adding thereby, new strength 
and vigor to the faculties of both; possessing, also, 
this additional advantage, that, while the several 
states enjoy all the rights reserved to them, of se- 
parate and independent governments, and each is 
secured by the nature of the federal government, 
which acts directly on the people against the fail- 
ure of the others, to bare their equal share of 
the public burthens, and thereby enjoys, in a 
more perfect degree, all the advantages of a 
league; it holds them together by a bond, altoge- 
ther different and much stronger than the late con- 
federation, or any league that was ever known be- 
fore; a bond beyond their control and which cannot 
even be amended except in the mode prescribed 
by it. So great an effort in favor of human happi- 
nesss was never made before; but it became those 
who made it. Established in the new hemisphere; 
descended from the same ancestors; speaking the 
same language; having the same religion and uni- 
versal toleration; born equal, and educated in the 
same principles of free government; made indepen- 
dent by a common struggle, and menaced by the 
same dangers; ties existed between them, which 
never applied before to separate communities.— 
They had every motive to bind them together, 
which could operate on the interests and affections 
of a generous, enlightened, and virtuous people; 
and it affords inexpressible consolation to find that 
these motives had their merited influence. 

In thus tracing our institutions to their origin, 
and pursuing them in their progress and modifica 
tions, down to the adoption of this constitution, two 
important facts have been disclosed, on which it 
may not be improper, in this stage, to make a few 
observations. (The first is, that, in wresting the 
power, or what is called the sovereignty, from the 
crown, it passed directly to the people. The se. 
cond, that it passed directly to the people of each 
colony, and not to the peeple of all the colonies, in 
the aggregate; to thirteen distinct communities, and 
not to one. ‘To these two facts, each contributing 
its equal proportion, { am inclined to think that 
we are, inan eminent degree, indebted for the suc- 
cess of our revolution. By passing to the people, 
it vested in a community, every individual of which 
had equal rights, and a common interest. There 
was no family dethroned among us; no banished 





es 


pretender in a foreign country, looking back to his 
connections and adherents here, in the hope of a re. 
cal; no order of nobility, whose hereditary rights in 
the government had been violated; no hierarchy, 
which had been degraded and oppressed. There 
was but one order, that of the people, by whom 
every thing was gained by the change. 1 mention 
it also as a circumstance of peculiar felicity, that 
the great body of the people had been born and 
educated under these equal and original institutions, 
Their habits, their principles, and their prejudices, 
were, thereturg, all on the side of the revolution, 
and of free republican government. | 

Had distinct orders existed, our fortune might, 
and probably would, have been different. It would 
scarcely have been possible to have united, so com- 
pletely, the whole force of the country against a 
common enemy. A contest would probably have 
arisen in the outset, between the orders, tor the 
control. Had the aristocracy prevailed, the people 
would have been heartless. Had the people pre. 
aailed, the nobility would probably have left the 
country, or remaining behind, internal divisions 
would have taken place in every state, and a civil 
war broken out more destructive even than the fo. 
reign, which might have defeated the whole move. 
ment. Ancient and modern history is replete with 
examples proceeding from conflicts between dis- 
tinct orders; of revolutions attempted, which prov- 
ed abortive; of republics, which have terminated in 
despotism. Itis owing to the simplicity of the ele. 
ments of which our system is composed, that the at- 
traction of all the parts has been to a common cen- 
tre; that every change has tended to cement the 
union; and, in short, that we have been blessed with 
such glorious and happy success. 

And that the power wrested from the British 
crown passed to the people of each colony, the 
whole history of our political movement, from the 
emigration of our ancestors to the present day, 
clearly demonstrates. What produced the revolu- 
tion? The violation of our rights. What rights? 
Our chartered rights. To whom were the charters 
granted? To the people of each colony, or to the 
people of all the colonies as a single community/— 
We know that no such community as the aggregate 
existed; and, of course, that no such rights could be 
violated. It may be added that the nature of the 
powers which were given to the delegates by each 
colony, and the manner in which they were execut- 
ed, show that the sovereignty was in the people of 
each, and not in the aggregate. They respective- 
ly presented credentials, such as are usual betweer 
ministers of separate powers, which were examin- 
ed and approved, before they entered on the dis- 
charge of the important duties committed to them. 
They voted, also, by colonies, and not individually; 
all the members from one colony being entitled to 
one vote only. This fact, alone, the first of our po- 
litical association, and at the period of our greatest 
peril, fixes beyond all controversy, the source from 
whence the power which has directed and secured 
success to all our measures, has proceeded. 

Had the sovereignty passed to the aggregate, 
consequences might have ensued, admitting the 
success of our revolution, which might, even yet; 
seriously affect our system. By passing to the 
people of each colony, the opposition to Great Bri- 
tain, the prosecution of the war, the declaration of 
independence, the adoption of the confederation, 
and of this constitution are all imputable to them. 
Had it passed to the aggregate, every measure 
would be traced to that source; even the state g0- 
vernments might be said to have emanated from it, 
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and amendments of their constitutions, on that 
rinciple, be proposed by the same authority. In 
short, it is not easy to perceive all the consequences 
into which such a doctrine might lead. It is obvi- 
ous, that the people in mass, would have much less 
ency in all the great measures of the revolution, 
and in those which followed, than they actually had, 
and proportionably less credit for their patriotism 
and services, than they are now entitled to and en- 
joy. By passing to the people of each colony, the 
whole body in each were kept in constant and ac- 
tive deliberation, on subjects of the highest national 
importance, and in the supervision of the conduct 
of ali the public servants, in the discharge of their 
respective duties. Thus the most effectual guards 
were provided against abuses and dangers of every 
kind, which human ingenuity could devise, and the 
whole people rendered more competent to the self- 
government which, by an heroic exertion, they had 
acquired. 

I will now proceed to examine the powers of the 
general government, which, like the governments 
of the several states, is divided into three branches, 
a legislative, executive and judiciary, each having 
its appropriate share. Of these, the legislative, 
from the nature of its powers, all laws proceeding 
from it, and the manner of its appointment, its 
members being elected immediately by the people, 
is by far the most imporiant. The whole system 
of the national government may be said to rest, es- 
sentially, on the powers granted to this branch. 
They mark the limit within which, with few excep- 
tions, all the branches must move in the discharge 
of their respective functions. It will be proper, 
therefore, to take a full and correct view of the 
powers granted to it, 

' By the 8th section of the first article of the con- 
atitution, it is declared that congress shall have 
power— ' 

Ist. To lay and collect taxes, duties, imposts, and 
excises; to pay the debts, and provide for the com- 
mon defence and general welfare of the United 
States. ' 

2d. To borrow money. 

3d. To regulate commerce with foreign nations, 
and among the several states, and with the Indian 
tribes. 

4th. To establish an uniform rule of naturaliza- 
tion, and uniform laws respecting bankruptcies. 

5th. To coin money, regulate the value thereof, 
and of foreign coin, and fix the standard of weights 
and measures. 

6th. To provide for the punishment of counter- 
feiting the securities and current coin of the United 
States. 

7th. To establish post offices and post roads. 

8th. To promote the progress of science and 
useful arts, by securing, for limited times, to authors 
and inventors, the exclusive right to their respec- 
tive writings and discoveries, 

9th. To constitute tribunals inferior to the su- 
preme court, to define and punish piracies and 
felonies committed on the high seas, and offences 
against the laws of nations. 

10th. To declare war, grant letters of marque 
and reprisal, and make rules concerning captures 
on land and water. 

llth. To raise and support armies. 

12th. To provide and maintain a navy. 

13th. To make rules for the government of the 
land and naval forces. 

14th. To provide for calling forth the militia to 
execute the laws of the union, suppress insurrec- 
tions, and repel myasions. 
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15th. To provide for organizing, arming, and dis.. 
ciplining the militia, and for governing such part 
of them as may be in ‘the service of the United 
States, reserving to the states the appointment of 
the officers, and the authority of training the mili- 
tia according to the discipline prescribed by con. 
gress. | 


16th. To exercige exclusive legislation, in all 
cases whatever, over such district, (not exceeding 
ten miles square), as may, by the cession of parti- 
cular states, and the acceptance of by congress, 
become the seat of government of the United 
States; and to exercise like authority over all places 
purchased, by the consent of the legislature of the 
state in which the same may be, for the erection of 
forts, magazines, arsenals, dock yards, and other 
needful buildings. 


17th. And to make all laws which shall be neces- 
sary and proper for carrying into execution the 
foregoing powers, and all other powers vested by 
this constitution in the government of the United 
States, or in any department or Officer thereof. 


To the other branches of the government, the 
pewers properly belonging to each are granted. 
The president, in whom the executive power. is 
vested, is made commander in chief of the army 
and navy, and militia, when called into the service 
of the United States. He is authorized, with the 
advice and consent of the senate, two thirds of the 
members present concurring, to form treaties; to 
nominate, and, with the advice and consent of the 
senate, to appoint ambassadors, other public minis- 
ters and consuls, judges of the supreme court, and 
all other officers whose appointments are not other- 
wise provided for by law. He has power to grant 
reprieves and pardens for offences against the Unit- 
ed States, except in cases of impeachment, It is 
made his duty to give to congress, from time to 
time, informatien of the state of the union; to re- 
commend to their consideration such measures as 
he may judge necessary and expecient, to convene 
both houses on extraordinary occasions, to receive 
ambassadors; and to take care that the laws be 
faithfully executed. 

The judicial power is vested in one supreme 
court, and in such inferior courts as congress may 
establish; and it is made to extend to all cases, in 
law and equity, arising under the constitution, the 
laws of the United States, and treaties made under 
their authority. Cases affecting ambassadors and 
other public characters; cases of admiralty and 
maritime jurisdiction; causes in which the United 
States area party; betweentwo or more states; be- 
tween citizens of different states; between citizens 
of the same state, claiming grants of land under 
different states; between a state or the citizens 
thereof, and foreign states—are specially assigned 
to these tribunals. 

Other powers have been granted, im other parts 
of the constitution, which, although they relate to 
specific objects, unconnected with the ordinary ad- 
ministration, yet, as they form important features 
in the government, and may shed useful light on 
the construction which ought to be given to the 
powers above enumerated, it is proper to bring 
into view. 

By article 1, sec. 9, clause Ist, it is provided, 
that the migration or importation of such persons, 
as any of the states, now existing, shall think pro- 
per to admit, shall not be prohibited by congréss, 
prior to the year 1808, but a tax or duty may be 
imposed on such importation, not exceeding ten 
dollara for each person. 
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By article 3, sec. 3, clause Ist, new states may be 
admitted by congress into the union, but that no 
new state shall be formed within the jurisdiction of 
another state, nor any state be fermed by the junc- 
tion of two or more states, or parts of states, with- 
out the consent of the legislatures of the states 
concerned, as well as of the United States, And, 
by the next clause of the same article and section, 
power is vested in congressto dispose of, and make 
all needful rules and regulations respecting, the 
territory or other property belonging to the United 
States, with a proviso, that nothing in the consti- 
tution shall be so construed as to prejudice any 
claims of the United States, or of any particular 
state. 

By article 4. sec. 4, the United States guarantee 
to every state a republican form of government, and 
engage to protect each of them against invasion: 
and, on application of the legislature, or the execu- 
tive, when the legislature cannot be convened, 
against domestic violence. ma te 

Of the other parts of the constitution, relating 
to power, some form restraints on the exercise of 
the powers granted to congress, and others on the 
exercise of the powers remaining to the states. 
The object, in both instances, is, to to draw, more 


_ completely, the line between the two governments, 


and also to prevent abuses by either. Other parts 
operate like conventional stipulations between the 
states, abolishing between them all distinctions, 
applicable to foreign powers, and securing to the 
inhabitants of each state all the rights and immu- 
nities of citizens in the several states, 

By the fifth article, it is provided, that congress, 
whenever two thirds of both houses shall deem it 
necessary, shall propose amendments, or, on the 
application of the legislatures of two thirds of the 
several states, shall cull a convention for proposing 
amendments, which, in either case, shall be valid, 
as a part of the constitution, when ratified by the 
legislatures of three fourths of the several states, 
or by conventions in three fourths thereof, as the 
one or the other mode may be proposed by con- 
gress; provided that no state, without its consent, 
shall be deprived of its equal vote in the senate, 
and that no amendment which may be made prior 
to the year 1808, shall affect the first and fourth 
clauses in the ninth section of the first article. 

By the second section of the sixth article, it is 
declared, that the constitution, and laws of the 
United States, which shall be made in pursuance 
thereof, and alli treaties made under the authority 
of the United States, shall be the supreme law of 
the land; and, that the judges in every state shall 
be bound thereby, any thing in the constitution or 
laws of any state to the contrary notwithstanding. 
This right in the naticnal government to execute 
ite powers was indispensable to its existence. If 
the state governments liad not been restrained from 
encroaching on the powers vested in the national 
government, the constitution, like the confedera- 
tion, would soon have been set at nought; and it 
was not within the limit of the human mind to de- 
vise any plan for the accomplishment of the object, 
other than by making a national constitution, which 
should be to the extent of its powers, the supreme 
law of the land. This right in the national govern- 
ment would have existed, under the constitution, 
to the full extent provided for by this declaration, 
had it not been made. To prevent the possibility 
of a doubt, however, on so important a subject, it 
was proper to make the declaration. 
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Having presented above a full view of all the 
powers granted to the United States, it will be pro. 
per to look to those remaining to the states. It is 
by fixing the great powers which are admitted to 
belong to each government, that we may hope to 
come to a right conclusion respecting those in con. 
troversy betweenthem. In regard to the national 
government, this task was easy, because its powers 
were to be found in sfecific grants in the constitu. 
tion; but it is more difficult to give a detail of the 
powers of the state governments, as their constitu. 
tions, containing all powers granted by the people, 
not specifically taken from them by grants to the 
United States, cannot well be enumerated. Fortu. 
nately, a precise detail of all the powers remaining 
to the state governments, is not necessary in the 
presentinstance. A knowledge of their great pow. 
ers, only, will answer every purpose contemplated; 
and respecting these there can be no diversity of 
opinion. They are sufficiently recognized and esta. 
blished by the constitution of the United States 
itself. In designating the important powers of the 
state governments, it is proper to observe, first, 
that the territory centemplated by the constitu’ion 
belongs to each state, in its separate character, and 
not to the United Stated in their aggregate cbarac. 
ter. Each state holds territory according to its 
original charter, except in cases where cessions 
have been made to the United States, by individual 
states. The United States had none when the con- 
stitution was adopted, which had not been thus 
ceded to them, and which they held on the eondi- 
tions on which such cession had been made. With. 
in the individual states, it is believed, that they held 
not a single acre; but, if they did, it was as citizens 
held it, mercly as private property. The territory 


acquired by cession, lying without the individuat 


states, resis on a different principle, and is provid- 
ed for by a separate and distinct part of the consti- 
tution. It is the territory within the individual 
states, to which the constitution, in its great prin- 
ciples, applies; and it applies to such territory as 
the territory of a state, and not as that of the 
United States. The next circumstance to be at. 
tended to, is, that the people composing this union 
are the people of the several states, and not of the 
United States, in the full sense of a consolidated 
government. The militia are the militia of the 
several states; lands are held under the laws of the 
States; descents, contracts, and all the concerns of 
private property, the administration of justice, and 
the whole criminal code, except in the cases ef 
breaches of the laws of the United States, made 
under, and in conformity with, the powers vested 
in congress, and of the laws of nations, are regu 
lated by state laws. ‘This enumeration shews the 
great extent of the powers of the state govern. 
ments. ‘The territory and the people form the ba- 
sis on which all governments are founded. The 
militia constitutes their effective force. The regu- 
lation and protection of property, and of personal 
liberty, are also among the highest attributes of 
sovereignty. This, without other evidence, is suffi- 
cient to shew, that the great office of the constitu- 
tion of the United States is, to unite the states to- 
gether, under a government endowed with powers 
adequate to the purposes of its institution, relating, 
directly or indirectly, to foreign concerns, to the 
discharge of which, a national government, thus 
formed, alone could be competent. 
( To be continued.) 
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